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MARMADUKE DULCIMER 
CODICIL FORGER 


By HENRY H. HERING 


I am an unsuccessful business 

man, latterly doing a little insur- 
ance agenting for a bare living. My life 
for many years has been painfully monot- 
onous, but a recent incident of a few 
hours’ duration has furnished me with 
enough excitement to last for the re- 
mainder of my days, and to spare. The 
trouble arose in the first instance from 
my looks, for which I certainly am not 
responsible; in the second from—but 
perhaps I had better start at the begin- 
ning. 

About twelve months ago I was one 
day in a Fifth avenue stage. At the 
corer of Madison Square two individ- 
uals got in and seated themselves oppo- 
site. One of them stared very hard at 
me, and I stared very hard at him. I 
rubbed my eyes involuntarily, and he 
did the same. We were asalike as two 


Mi name is Marmaduke Dulcimer. 


peas. Had I not seen flesh and blood . 


enter I should have thought I was oppo- 
site a mirror. Our eyes met, and we 
couldn't help smiling. 


“T think we ought to know each 
other,’’ said my vs-a-vis pleasantly. 
‘““My name is Millbank—Edward Mill- 
bank.”’ 

‘‘And mine is Marmaduke Dulci- 
mer,’’ I replied with equal good humor. 

His companion, a sharp, professional- 
looking man, who had looked at me 
with as much interest as the other, and 
who had lost no word of our short con- 
versation, now broke in with ‘‘ Here we 
are !’’ 

‘‘T’msorry our interview has been so 
short, Mr. Dulcimer,”’ said Mr. Mill- 
bank, standing up. ‘‘I hope our next 
may be longer. Good-day to you.”’ 

‘*Good-day, Mr. Millbank,’’ I re- 
plied, and the two of them left the stage. 
The whole incident had not occupied 
five minutes. 

So that was Edward Millbank, the 
millionaire, and my resemblance to him 
explained why from time to time some 
prosperous-looking individual whom I 
had never seen before would nod mea 
cheery greeting. It had often puz- 
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zled me, and now I knew the reason. 
What an absurd thing that Providence, 
while endowing us with practically iden- 
tical bodies, had been so one-sided in 
her bank accounts. 

Some months later, on entering an 
elevated train, a young man in a corner 
seat changed his casual glance at me 
into a most interested stare. Our eyes 
met as I took a seat, and he resumed 
his paper; but on glancing from mine 
afew minutes later I found him intently 
watching me. Evidently feeling an ex- 
planation was necessary, he said :— 

‘* You must forgive me, sir, but your 
likeness to a relation of mine is so 
striking that at first sight I thought you 
must be he. Had I not known that he 
is abroad I should have addressed 
you.” ; 

‘© You mean Mr. Millbank ?” 

‘© Ves,” he nodded. 

I certainly should not have guessed 
the relationship. Hedid notat all look 
like a millionaire’s nephew, a million- 
aire, moreover, who had no children of 
his own. Then I remembered that the 
terms of Mr. 
Millbank’s will 
were public 
property. He 
had left the 
wholeof his im- 
mense wealth 
to the Secre- 
tary of the 
Treasury to go 
towards the ex- 
tinction of the 
national debt. 

I got out at 
Forty-second 
street, and the 
young man did 
the same. 
felt he was fol- 
lowing me, so 
was hardly sur- 
prised when he 
joined me. 

““You must 
forgive my 
abruptness, 
sir,’’ he said, 
‘but your most 
extraordinary 
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likeness to my uncle has made me take 
to you amazingly.”’ 

‘‘T am very much flattered,’’ I re- 
plied; ‘‘ but as you have no marked 
resemblance to any popular member of 
my own family I don’t feel able to re- 
turn the affection.’’ 

“‘T think you might grow to care for 
me,’’ said the young man earnestly. 
‘I’m nobody’s enemy but my own, and 
I have many accomplishments. I can 
play the zither, and my imitation of the 
locust is something remarkable. Just 
listen,’’ and Mr. Millbank’s nephew 
deflated his cheeks. 

‘*For heaven’s sake, don’t do it 
here !’’ I cried. ‘‘I live in this street, 
and don’t wish to be made ridiculous. 
Some other day we may meet in the 
country, and I'll listen to you then. 
Good-afternoon.”’ 

We had reached my apartment. I 
opened the door and then closed it in 
the young man’s face. It was rude, 
perhaps, but there seemed to be no other 
way of getting rid of him. 

But I was not destined to see the last 
of him then. 
On the follow- 
ing Tuesday 
night the maid- 
of -all-work 
flung open my 
door and an- 
nounced ‘‘Mr. 
Bryden,’’ and 
in walked Mr. 
Millbank’s 
nephew. 

The only 
emotion I 
showed was as- 
tonishment, but. 
he was not at 
all disconcerted 
by the coolness 
of my _ recep- 
tion. 

““T’ve come 
to see when 
you'd care to 
go,’’ he said 
gayly. 

‘« Where ?” 

‘To have a 
day in the coun- 
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try. Don’t you remember the engage- 
ment you made last Saturday ?’’ 

‘‘ Now look here, Mr.—er—Bryden,”’ 
I replied, ‘‘ I don’t know you and I 
don’t know why you are forcing your- 
self upon me. Perhaps you will ex- 
plain.” 

Mr. Millbank’s nephew was plainly 
disappointed. ‘‘I hope I haven’t of- 
fended you, Mr. Dulcimer,’’ he said. 
‘*T shouldn’t wish to, above all things. 
I assure you my liking for you is sim- 
ply the result of your extraordinary re- 
semblanceto my uncle. All I ask is to 
be allowed to call on you occasionally. 
If you are fond of music I'll bring my 
zither, and I really would like you to 
hear me do a locust.’’ 

There was so much sincerity in his 
tones that I didn’t like to turn him out. 
Moreover, I was musical. So I told him 
to sit down, and he entertained me so 
much with his talk that I was really 
sorry when he went. Two evenings 
afterwards he brought his zither to 
cement our friendship, and on the Sun- 
day we went into the country, where 
Bryden did his locust whirr, which I am 
bound to admit was marvelously like 
the real thing. 

Our intimacy increased apace.. One 
night I happened to tell him of the at- 
tention I excited when I went in certain 
directions, and at our next meeting he 
asked me if I would mind his accom- 
panying me to these quarters. So one 
afternoon, attired in our best, we walked 
from Fifty-ninth street down Fifth ave- 
nue to Twenty-third street. It was like 
a royal progress. Twelve clergymen, 
twenty-one other male pedestrians, and 
ten ladies saluted me, and I lost count 
of interchange of courtesies with vehic- 
ular friends. Fifteen times was I stop- 
ped, and nine of these stoppages were 
in the nature of subscriptions, which I 
promised to send. I denied my iden- 
tity with Mr. Millbank the first time, 
but was met with a look of such pained 
disbelief that I had not the courage to 
do so again. By the time we had got 
to the Waldorf I had promised Bryden 
to introduce him as my nephew to the 
next comer, who happened to be a 
bishop. It seemed there had been some 
delay with a peal of bells I was sending 
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some church. I promised that my sec- 
retary should attend to the matter at 
once, and we were both asked to an 
episcopal reception the following week. 
A bank president nodded to me, and 
Bryden declared that a very charming 
lady who bowed was the leading star at 
Weber & Fields, but this I refused to 
believe. 

Altogether we had a very exciting 
walk. We went out once again ; but 
when I found that Bryden was getting 
credit for some clothes at a Fifth avenue 
tailor's on the strength of my waiting 
outside for him, I told him I could do 
no more in that direction, and a cool- 
ness resulted. For some weeks I saw 
nothing of him. 

It was on the night of the eventful 
8th of September when I saw him next. 
My landlady had taken advantage of 
only having one lodger on her hands to 
pay a visit of a few days to a relative in 
Paterson, and I was alone in the house. 

There was a tap at the window—Bry- 
den’s signal. I opened the door to him. 
He was strangely excited. 

‘* Dulcimer,’’ he said, as soon as he 
was in my sitting-room, ‘‘ Uncle Mill- 
bank died to-night—an hour ago !’ 

‘«T'm sorry to hear the news. It will 
be a bad job for you if what we know 
of his will is correct.’’ 

‘* A d—d bad job. So much so that 
if you do not help me I shall be in the 
workhouse in a month. I have noth- 
ing in the world but the miserable pit- 
tance he allowed me, which he said 
would stop with his life.’’ 

“*But how can I help you? You know 
I can barely pay my own way.”’ 

‘‘T don’t mean that sort of help,” 
said Bryden. Then he drew his chair 
nearer to mine and lowered his voice. 
‘‘ Dr. Cheedle saw him this afternoon 
and said there was no immediate danger. 
Nobody knows that he isdead but Moss- 
man, his personal doctor who lives in the 
house, his valet Claxton, and myself.’’ 

‘* But what of that? The whole world 
will know of it to-morrow.” 

‘* Before then he must have made an- 
other will.”’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t understand you,”’ 
I answered. ‘‘ You said that Mr. Mill- 
bank is dead.” 
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“Fifty thousand dollars for your shave of the trouble.” 


Bryden laid his hand upon my arm 
and looked at me with a strange, nerv- 
ous expression on his face. 

“Yes, uncle is dead, but you are 
not,’’ he said. 

In a moment it all flashed upon me. 
He wanted me to impersonate his uncle. 

“You wish me to commit forgery !”’ 
I gasped. 

“Tl make it worth your while.’’ 

‘* How?” 

‘* By the will you must make to-night 
in uncle’s bed you leave me two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Moss- 
nian and Claxton will be paid for their 
assistance, and you shall have fifty 
thousand dollars for your share of the 
trouble.’’ 

Fifty thousand dollars! My brain 
reeled at the thought. To be independ- 
ent—nay, to be rich—and all by a 
stroke of the pen! But— 

Bryden watched mekeenly. ‘‘There’s 
no time to be lost,’’ said he. ‘‘We 
have put uncle in the dressing-room. 
You must return with me at once. 
Claxton has the coast clear. The mo- 
ment you are there we shall send for 
Greyson—uncle’s regular lawyer—and 
you will have to dictate a fresh will to 
him. You will have to sign your 
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name, of course, but any sort ofascrawl 
will do, as you are so ill. I’ve brought 
you a few of his signatures which you 
had better copy, so that you may get 
somewhere near them. You won't 
have much to do, and you’ll be paid 
fifty thousand dollars for doing it.’’ 

‘« But it’s forgery,’’ I expostulated. 

“It’s something like it,’’ Bryden ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ but you don’t attempt to copy 
his signature exactly. A smart counsel 
might get you off on that ground if it 
came toa trial, but I don’t see how it 
could. We are going to square Grey- 
son,’’ he added triumphantly. 

‘*Square Greyson !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘Ves, old man, that’s a master-stroke, 
and it is you who must do it. You 
must lead up to it touchingly. Tell 
him you always intended to remember 
him, and put him down for five thou- 
sand. See how he takes it. Double it 
if youdon't think five enough, or if he 
doesn’t. We can afford to be liberal at 
times like these. That will clinch the 
matter. Even if he smelt a rat he’d 
never upset the will after that. Here 
are the autographs. Just try your hand 
at a few copies.” 

I made a dozen attempts and arrived 
at a very passable imitation—quite good 
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enough, Bryden said, for a man who 
had one leg on the other side of eter- 
nity. ‘‘Come along now,”’ he added, 
‘“‘we'll get a cab as soon as we are a 
safe distance away.’’ 

‘* But I haven't agreed,’’ I expostu- 
lated. 

‘Come on, you old josher!’’ said 
Bryden. ‘‘It isn’t the time for agreeing. 
It’s acting we want now.”’ 

And I went. 

At last we reached the house. A 
solemn and highly respectable looking 
individual at once appeared in the door- 
way. 

“Claxton,” explained Bryden. 

We followed him upstairs without a 
word and without meeting a soul. Fi- 
nally we reached the bedroom—a large 
apartment with a four-poster bedstead. 
There was a door at the far side—the 
dressing-room, I reflected. 

A sandy-bearded man jumped up as 
we entered. 

‘Dr. Mossman,” said Bryden. 
bowed and shook hands. : 

‘It is, indeed, a remarkable resem- 
blance,’’ said he. ‘‘ Now, Claxton, you 
must send for Mr. Greyson at once. 
Send Collins to his house and the wire 
to his club. Mr. Dulcimer, I must 
trouble you to change. I’ll put your 
clothes in this recess so that they’ll be 
handy. Bryden, you’d better go al- 
together.’’ 

I must confess the doctor’s author- 
itative and business-like methods gave 
me confidence. I followed his instruc- 
tions, and in ten minutes I was clad 
in Mr. Millbank's nightshirt and in 
his bed. Then Dr. Mossman pow- 
dered my face and rubbed it in to 
produce the melancholy effect desirable. 
‘There,’ he said, when he had done, 
“if you are not Mr. Millbank, I don’t 
know who you are. By the by, I sup- 
pose Ned has posted you up about the 
Millbank family ?’’ 

‘* No, not particularly. Hehas men- 
tioned various members of it from time 
to time.’’ 

‘* Confound him then fora fool! You 
ought to have the family tree at your 
finger ends. Listen to me. The late 
Mr. Millbank had three brothers and 
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five sisters—John, James, Rupert, Mary, 
Elizabeth—”’ and on he went. I didn’t 
attempt to follow him after the first 
sentence. Finally the door opened. 

‘Mr. Greyson, sir,’’ whispered the 
discreet Claxton. 

The doctor held up a warning finger 
and advanced to meet him. 

‘*Mr. Millbank wished to see you, 
Mr. Greyson,’’ I heard him say. Then 
in reply to a question: ‘‘I hope not. 
Still, [thought it better tosend for you, 
even at this late hour, as Mr. Millbank 
has asked for you several times.’’ 

‘Quite right. Is he awake now?” 

The doctor came over to the bedside 
and leaned over me. ‘‘ Mr. Greyson is 
here, sir,’’ he said. 

I nodded feebly and stretched out my 
hand. I felt a gentle pressure and 
opened my eyes. So that was Greyson. 
The face seemed familiar, yet I couldn’t 
say where I had seen it before. 

“Perhaps Mr. Millbank would rather 
we were alone, doctor,’’ said Mr. Grey- 
son. 

‘‘Now sir,” said the lawyer, when 
the door had closed behind Mossman. 

“I’m rather bothered about my 
nephew, Ned Bryden,’’ I said in a 
whisper scarcely more than audible. 
‘*He’s Mary’s son, after all !’’ 

‘*Elizabeth’s,’’ corrected Greyson. 

‘‘Elizabeth’s. Did I say Mary? I 
can’t concentrate my thoughts, Grey- 
son, somehow. Yes, Ned is Elizabeth’s 
boy, as yousay, and I don’t want to 
leave him penniless. The Secretary 
won’t miss it, you know.”’ 

“The Secretary ?’’ queried Greyson. 

‘*The Secretary of the Treasury.’’ 

‘‘Oh ! the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He won’t miss it, as you say. How 
much did you think of leaving to your 
nephew ?”’ , 

‘*What do you say totwo hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars ?”’ 

“Ah !’’ said Greyson. Then after a 
pause: ‘‘Do you wish me to prepare a 
codicil giving effect to your wishes ?”’ 

“T do; and I want it done at once. I 
wish it to be signed and witnessed now.”’ 

Greyson hunted round for writing 
material, which Mossman had taken 
care should beat hand. Ina very few 
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minutes he had drafted a codicil em- 
bodying my wishes. 

“That’s right, Greyson,’’ I said, 
when he had read it over to me. ‘‘And 
now I want you toadd something more. 
I’m not going to forget you.’’ 

Greyson started. He evidently had 
not expected this. 

“I’d much rather you did not leave 
me anything, sir,’’ he said. ‘It would 
be somewhat irregular under the circum- 
stances, and might look like undue in- 
fluence.”’ 

‘“‘Nonsense, man!’’ I said. ‘‘You 
shall read it over to the witnesses— 
Mossman and Claxton will do—and I'll 
‘tell them I wanted it. You may put 
yourself down for five thousand dol- 
lars.”’ 

Greyson hesitated. Then he turned 
to the bed, and leaning over me, said: 
‘*Make it ten.” 

The coolness of the man staggered 
me. There was never a word of thanks, 
only this audacious request. I looked 
into his face. It was unreadable. 

‘‘All right, Greyson,’’ 1 answered, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘‘you may put 
yourself down for ten thousand dollars. 
Then call Mossman and Claxton, or 
anyone else, as witnesses. Get it over 
quickly. I’m tired.’’ 

For a few minutes the lawyer scrib- 
bled away. Then he went to the door, 
called Mossman, and explained matters. 

He read the codicil out aloud. All 
I remember is that out of my love and 
affection for my nephew, Ned Bryden, 
I left him two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars of the money that would 
otherwise have gone to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and furthermore, that in 
consideration for long and faithful 
services, I left George Greyson the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars. 

‘‘Fifteen !?’ I couldn’t help ejaculat- 
ing. 
“T think that was the figure you 
mentioned, sir,’’ said Greyson firmly. 
“T can make it less if you wish it.”’ 

What an unprincipled scoundrel the 
man was! He evidently believed his 
client was too weak to demur at any 
suggestion on his part, and he was tak- 
ing deliberate advantage of the situa- 
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tion. But I couldn’t afford to annoy 
him by opposition. 

“Fifteen thousand. Quite right,’’ 
Ipromptly replied. ‘‘You hear, Moss- 
man? I wish to leave Mr. Greyson fif- 
teen thousand dollars.’’ 

“T hear, sir,’’ said Mossman. 

“Now, Mr. Millbank, will you please 
sign?’ said Greyson, bringing me the 
document anda pen. I stretched out 
my hands feebly for them and affixed 
a scrawling signature to the codicil. 
“I’m afraid this wouldn’t have done 
without witnesses,’’ said Greyson, ex- 
amining it critically. ‘‘Now, doctor, 
your signature, please, and yours, 
Claxton.”’ 

While they signed, I sank back as if 
exhausted by the excitement. Moss- 
man came to my side and felt my 
pulse. 

“It has been rather too much for my 
patient, Mr. Greyson,” he said. ‘‘I 
don’t think I would trouble him any 
further.” 

‘‘No need—just now,’’ said Greyson, 
buttoning up his coat. ‘‘Good night, 
Mr. Millbank. I hope you will feel 
easier for this night’s work. Don't 
trouble, doctor; Claxton will show me 
out.”’ 

‘‘Well done!”’ said Mossman, when 
the door had closed behind them. 
“Capital—capital! I didn’t think you 
could have pulled it offso well!’’ And 
he rubbed his hands gleefully. Then, 
‘dress yourself leisurely. I'll come for 
you when IJ think you might go.” 

For quite half an hour I remained 
there, basking in the thought that now 
I was rich beyond the wildest dreams 
of my later years. 

Then I got up and dressed myself 
slowly, and as I did so my mind re- 
verted to Greyson. Heavens! I had 
met Greyson before. I knew I had. 
He was with Mr. Millbank that day in 
the stage. Then perhaps he sus- 
pected who I was. Of course he did. 
The cool way in which he had raised 
my bequest from five to fifteen thousand 
dollars was his method of showing his 
power. He knew he could make his 
own terms, and he had made them. 
Ah! what was that? A noise in the 
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dressing-room where z¢ was ? Nonsense! 
I was all nerves and imagination. 

I was reaching down my coat from a 
hook in the curtained recess where 
Mossman had placed it, when again I 
heard the noise. I glanced over my 
shoulder. The dressing-room door was 
slowly opening. I could have shrieked 
aloud, but horror paralysed my very 
being. I tried to move, to make arush 
from the room, but I could not stir. 
Terror glued me to the floor—and the 
dressing-room door was still opening. 
What opened it was unseen. 

Then from the other side the form of 
Mr. Millbank appeared, deathly pale, 
clad in a nightshirt. I shrank instinct- 
ively from the ghastly sight, and by a 
supreme effort drew my feet into the re- 
cess and let the curtain fall in front of 
me. Yet, horror-stricken as I was, I 
watched from out a corner. 

It was Millbank returned from the 
dead, Millbank in flesh and blood! 
He seemed to be walking in his sleep, 
staring fixedly before him. He stopped 
in the middle of the roomand hesitated. 
The bed with the clothes turned down 
attracted his attention. He walked to 
it, got in, covered himself up, and shut 
his eyes. 

Then the desperate nature of my posi- 
tion dawned upon me. Mr. Millbank 
was not dead, after all. I must get 
out of the house. I peered round 
the corner of the curtain. Mr. Mill- 
bank was evidently asleep. Dared I 
venture across the floor? I had got 
one leg out to make the attempt, when 
—what was that? Was I dreaming in 
some mad nightmare, or what? That 
was Bryden’s locust call, loud and dis- 
tinct. Nonsense! Yes, there it was 
again. It must be the insect itself. 
Ridiculous! Locusts on Fifth Avenue! 
Then it was Bryden; but what did it 
mean ? 

I listened intently, but other sounds 
now fell on my ears. Footsteps and 
voices. Then footsteps again, and the 
quick turn of the door handle, and in 
walked Greyson. Behind him were 
two others, one of whom advanced to 
the bed and laid a heavy hand on Mr. 
Millbank’s shoulder. ‘‘Marmaduke 
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Dulcimer,”’ he said, ‘‘I arrest you on a 
charge of forgery.’’ 

Mr. Millbank was wide awake now. 
He leaned on his arm and stared in 
amazement at the intruders. 

“‘Get up, Dulcimer,’’ said Greyson. 

The millionaire seemed in a haze. 
‘“‘Why do youcall me by that absurd 
name? JI am Edward Millbank,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘We know who you are,’’ replied 
Greyson, ‘‘so there’s no need to play the 
fool. Get up. We've a cab waiting 
below.’’ 

“You must either be mad or drunk, 
Greyson—or both,’”’ said Mr. Millbank 
slowly. 

‘‘ Don’t be impertinent, Dulcimer,’’ 
said Greyson. ‘‘Sergeant, you’d better 
pull him out.’’ 

‘You touch me at your peril !’’ cried 
Millbank. ‘‘Claxton! Claxton !’’ 

‘Claxton has run away,’’ said Greg- 
son. 

‘‘Run away !’’ repeated Millbank, in 
astonishment. ‘‘Where’s Mossman?’’ 

‘‘He’s in charge of an officer below. 
Now, will you come quietly, or shall 
we make you ?’”’ 

“I don’t know what your motive is, 
George Greyson,’’ said the millionaire 
sternly, ‘‘but if there’s law in this city, 
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you shall suffer for this night's work.’’ 

‘‘What a man you are!’’ said Grey- 
son in genuine admiration. ‘‘I’ve had 
to do with many consummate scoundrels 
in my time, but never with one like 
you. But we can’t stop here all night. 
Will you come quietly or not ?”’ 

“Since you seem to wish it particu- 
larly, I will,’’ replied Mr. Millbank 
grimly, ‘‘for I don’t feel well enough 
to struggle. Bring my clothes, please.’’ 

It was an awful moment. Greyson 
had already made a step in the direction 
of the recess in which I was concealed 
when he caught sight of a wardrobe 
opposite. He changed his mind, walked 
to that, opened it, and found some 
clothes. Ina quarter of an hour Mr. 
Millbank was dressed. 

“Now, gentlemen, I’m quite ready 
to go with you,” he said, ‘‘if you still 
persist in this outrage.’’ 

‘‘We do—very much so,’’ replied 
Greyson. 

Without another word the millionaire 
turned, and with the officer’s arm in 
his, left the room, and so downstairs. I 
watched the two cabs drive away, and 
then fled down the steps and into the 
street. Ten minutes enabled me to reach 
my apartment. I let myself in, and went 


straight to bed with a throbbing brow 
and an aching heart. 

While I lay there trying to think what 
to do, there was a loud knocking at the 
front door. I let it continue for some 
time before I took any notice. Then I 
opened the window and looked out. 
‘There was an electric light immediately 
in front of the house. Its light fell on 
Greyson. Behind him was a policeman, 
and acab was drawn up a few yards 
away. 

‘So you’ve managed to get back,’’ 
said the lawyer, in tones that showed 
his bitter disappointment. 

‘‘What do you mean ?”’ I asked. ‘“‘I 
am always here at this time.’’ 

‘We'll see how long you have been 
in to-night, anyway,’’ said Greyson. 
“I wish to speak to your landlady.” 

“She's visiting her uncle Benjamin 
in Paterson,’ I replied, ‘‘and I’m 
quite alone in the house; but if you’ll 
leave your name, I'll tell her you 
called.” 

“Then if she is out, perhaps your 
friend Bryden will be able to give us 
the information we require,’’ said Grey- 
son sarcastically. ‘If you don’t open 
the door, we shall be obliged to use 
force.” 
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‘“My dear sir,’’ I replied, my spirits 
rising with the forlornness of his hope, 
‘*force is unnecessary. I enter my pro- 
test against your summary proceeding, 
but as soon as I can find my trousers 
I'll come down.” 

I let them in, and they searched 
every room, every corner, and cupboard 
in the place—of course, in vain. 

“TI told you she wasn’t here,’’ I said, 
when at last they gave up their fruitless 
quest. ‘‘She said she was going to see 
her uncle Benjamin. I do hope she 
hasn't done anything very wrong. I 
always took her for a most respectable 
person.”’ 

If a glare could have killed me, I 
should have died upon the spot. Then 
the lawyer turned on his heels and left 
the house; the policeman followed. 
They got into the cab, slammed the door 
and drove away. 

And now for the most surprising 
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event in a sequence of surprises. Mr. 
Millbank had not left his money to the 
Secretary of the Treasury after all. He 
died the following February, leaving a 
will dated some years before, and a 
codicil signed the week after the events 
above described. 

By the will Ned Bryden had a legacy 
of fifty thousand dollars bequeathed 
him, Dr. Mossman ten thousand dollars, 
and Claxton five thousand dollars. 

By the codicil Ned’s legacy was re- 
voked, while the other fifteen thousand 
dollars was transferred to ‘‘George 
Greyson, as a token of esteem for faithful 
service on the eighth of September last.”’ 

It is evident that, little as I suspected 
it, I have the making of a criminal in 
me. Opportunity alone is required for 
its development. Ican only hope that 
the recollection of the narrow escape I 
have had will keep me in the path of 
virtue should temptation again arise. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FIRST CLAIM 


OSELEY had amused himself, in 
M the absence of his mates, by peg- 
ging out a supposititious claim, 
twenty-four feet by eighteen. He was 
much astonished, and withal as elated as 
his easy nature would permit, at Denis’ 
decision in the morning. Denis found the 
pegs almost in the shadow of the blue 
gum-tree, beneath which they pitched 
their tent, and hedeclared that they could 
not possibly do better. The tall digger 
was duly quoted on the possibilities of 
Black Hill Flat. Its merits as a resi- 
dential quarter were already obvious, 
and the party spent a happy Sunday in 
re-pitching the tent and carefully ar- 
ranging the whole encampment. 
The day was an experience in itself. 


It was kept wonderfully holy, by that 
community, in those wilds. Dent and 
Doherty took a morning walk; it did 
not interest Moseley, who had also 
volunteered to cook; but Denis was 
much struck and a little touched to 
meet the strings of Sunday promenad- 
ers, all in their best and cleanest, as at 
home, and to realize that the average 
digger was a really law-abiding creature 
after all. Outside every tent the Sun- 
day dinner smoked or hissed on fires all 
but invisible in the strong sunlight; 
one or two had been turned into canvas 
church or chapel, and a familiar hymn, 
heard in passing, was only the more 
moving for the gruff voices which 
groaned it forth. 


